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THE CITY OF ARMAGH. 

In the 24th number of the Penny Journal will be found 
a correct engraving of the Cathedral of this ancient city, 
aft it then stood, with a brief sketch of its history. In 
now presenting to our readers a striking representation of 
one of its leading streets, we shall take the opportunity 
of mentioning some further particulars relative to the pre- 
sent condition and former history of the city itself, for the 
greater proportion of which we are indebted to Dr. Stuart's 
valuable History of Armagh. 

The city of Armagh, which is situated in the province 
of Ulster, is not only the capital of the county of that 
name, but likewise the ecclesiastical metropolis of Ireland. 
It stands on the sloping sides of a gently ascending hill, 
and is generally esteemed to be the best built and finest 
inland town of which our island can boast. The streets 
ftre well laid out and regularly built, and the city is 
adorned with several public buildings, erected in a chaste 
and elegant style of architecture. It is surrounded on every 
side by a highly improved picturesque country. A traveller 
who enters it from tnerural village of Rich hi 11, will be much 
pleased with thetasteful improvements which partly encircle 
the family seat of the Richardsons; but he will be delighted 
with the more romantic and magnificent demesne of Sir 
Capel Molyneux. In Castledillon, everv advantage of hill 
and dale, wood and water, are united ; and art has most 
judiciously perfected the grand outline which nature had 
so nobly drawn. Near the centre of the lands is an ex- 
tensive lake, on which various species of wild fowl sport 
undisturbed; Hills, crowned with woods and interspersed 
with lawns, surround the lake, and the spires of Grange 
and Armagh churches, beheld through vistas, render the 
scene more picturesquely beautiful. As we approach Ar- 
magh in this direction, the deanery, the observatory, the 
Primate's obelisk, demesne and palace, and the city itself, 
surmounted by its ancient Gothic cathedra), burst at 
once upon the view, giving to the surrounding landscape, 
*' rich by nature and improved by art,'* a nameless and in- 
describable charm. 

The approaches to Armagh, both from the west and 
from the north, are also beautiful. The improvements at 
Glasslongh demesne, the ancient seat of the Leslie family 
— the noble edifice erected by the earl of Caledon, and 
the surrounding plantations — the rural mansion of 
Woodpark — the groves of Elm-park and Knappa — the 
rich and highly improved lands of the Maxwells — the 
undulating hills, interspersed through the country, whose 
summits are crowned with forest trees — these, and an unin- 
terrupted succession of sylvan scenes, afford the purest sa- 
tisfaction to the tourist, as he passes from the county of 
Monaghan to the ecclesiastical metropolis of Ireland. In 
the vicinity of .Armagh, the rural habitation?, and the 
light and lofty mills, erected near the winding banks of 
the river Callan, give cheerfulness and animation to the 
landscape. The ro&ds which lead from faungannon 
and its vicinity, pass through a rich and welUwooded 
country. The improvements in Viscount Northlands 
demesne — those of John Henry Burges, Esq. nearCastle- 
Caulfield— the neat and simply-elegant dwellings of the 
colony of Friends (Quakers,) who inhabit Grange— the 
rural villages of Moy, Charlemont, and Blackwatertown 
— the romantic hills, rocks and glens, which encircle the 
ruiped castle of Benburb - the navigable river Blackwater, 
which forms a grand and noble boundary betwixt two po- 
pulous counties—the bleach greens which adorn its mar- 
fin, deepening to the eye the verdure of the adjacent 
iwns, by contrast with the splendid robe of white which 
mantles their surface— these diffuse around the whole 
country an air of tranquillity, successful industry and do- 
mestic happiness, on which the imagination of the patriot 
and of ifte Jmllantbrdpist dwells with pure and uninter- 
rupted delight. 

The ancient cathedral which crowns the summit of 
Druhnsailech-hill, is at once the most central point, and 
the most conspicuous object, in the city of Armagh, 
Towards this venerable church, some of the streets seem 
to converge, like radii, to a common centre — others 
ascend, in more oblique directions, from the base of the 
hill, and are intersected by those of greater magnitude, 
which encircle the town* The citizens* houses are 



neatly built with calcareous stone, and generally slated 
Numerous public edifices, erected with hewn limestone 
of a very vivid colour, and finished in a chaste stjle of 
architecture, unite beauty with utility, and give peculiar 
interest to the city. The sites of these edifices have 
been so judiciously selected, that the buildings are not 
concealed from view by contiguous dwelling-houses, nor 
degraded by the neighbourhood of any uncouth or des- 
picable objects. They are each possessed of unity and 
elegance, and being distinctly visible, in various directions, 
are at once ornamental to the town itself, and to the sur- 
rounding country. 

Formerly the country abounded with lakes, marshes, 
and unreclaimed bogs. In the city of Armagh itself, there 
was, at the beginning of the eighteenth century, a small 
Jake, containing many eels. It was called Lake Lappan, 
and was situated behind the site of the old sessions-house, 
at the foot of Market-street, In the seventeenth cen- 
tury, deep woods and thickets, impervious to the sun- 
beams, prevented the free circulation of the air, and kept 
the surface of the earth in perpetual moisture. At pre- 
sent the ground is greatly denuded of trees, the bogs are 
drained, few swamps exist, and the atmosphere is pure 
and healthy. 

Few remains of antiquity can be discovered in Armagh 
or its immediate vicinity. In our memory, the last frag- 
ment of the Culdean buildings were pulled down, and the 
habitable part of the Augustinian monastery, dedicated 
to St. Peter and St. Paul, was levelled to the earth. 

Camden says, the ruins of the ancient palace of Eam- 
hain Macha or Eamania, which both he and Speed, who 
wrote in 1614, call Owen Maugh, were visibie near Ar- 
magh, in his time. O'Halloran, a modern author, speaks 
positively of their existence in his day. We, however, 
have not been able to discover any such ruins. The 
townland, indeed, on which the building stood, can be 
accurately ascertained. In the primate's demesne, conti- 
guous to the city, are the remains of an ancient abbey, 
situated nearly south-east of the cathedral. In the middle 
of the last century, the ruins of this venerable edifice 
were very extensive, and even yet some of the arches are 
in good preservation. 

Camlets, as well as woollen and lirien cloths, were ma- 
nufactured at Armagh in the seventeenth century. At 
present, however, the great mass of the population in the 
adjacent districts is employed in the linen trade and in 
agriculture. 

The new sessions-house, a portion of the front of which 
is seen in our engraving, was erected in the year 1809, 
and is situated a little to the north-west of the public 
walks, now denominated " The Mali,*' Thus situated, it 
is seen to considerable advantage, and has a striking effect. 
It is built with hewn limestone, with a handsome portico 
in front. 

From time immemorial the city of Armagh has been 
the scen/j of many a deadly feud and bloody engagement 
— in wars, waged at one time between the Irish chief- 
tains themselves — at others, between the Irish, Danes, and 
Ostmans — and afterwards between the natives of the 
country and the invading armies of Scotland and Eng- 
land : at several times it was taken, plundered, and set 
fire to by various armies of Panes, Ostmans, and English, 
and even by some of the Irish chieftains themselves. 
That the ancient college of Armagh was founded by St. 
Patrick, and continued for a long time one of the most 
celebrated seminaries of literature in Europe, is now ge- 
nerally admitted. From time to time, it received the par- 
tronage of the kings of Ireland, and even Roderick 
O'Connor, the last of its native monarchs, made a grant 
to the professors of this college, in the year 1169. From 
this school many learned men, not only of the Irish na- 
tion, but students from every part of Christendom, issued 
forth to instruct their respective countrymen, and to dif- 
fuse knowledge throughout Europe. Some of these 
scholars became martyrs for the truths of Christianity. 

The annals of Ulster state, that in the year 1162, an 
ecclesiastical synod, assembled by Gelasius at Cleonad, de- 
creed that no persons should be permitted to teach ojt 
publicly lecture on the science of theology, except those 
who had studied at the Armagh academy. Hence a* 
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assertion made by Florence Macarthy, that seven thou- 
sand pupils were, at one period, to be found in that col- 
lege, is by no means incredible. From this sy nodical de- 
cree, we may fairly infer, that the school had retained its 
high character from age to age, and was at all periods the 
chief seminary of literature in this kingdom. Hence it is 
probable that the Irish philosopher and mathematician, 
Feargall, known on the continent by the names of Virgil 
and Soli vagus, was educated here. So early as the year 
748, this eminent man maintained the sphericity of the 
earth, the existence of the antipodes, and the plurality of 
worlds, as is manifest from a letter written by Pope Za- 
charias to Bishop Boniface, on that subject. Here, also, 
it is probable that Erigena derived those liberal senti- 
ments in religion and philosophy, which rendered him 
illustrious on the continent in the ninth century. 

Foreign students were gratuitously furnished, in the 
Irish colleges, with lodging, diet, clothes and books, and 
we have the authority of Bede and Alcuin, as well as of 
Erric, of Auxerre, and of the writer of the Life of Sulge- 
nus, that numbers of Saxons, Gauls, &c. flocked to Ire- 
land for instruction. This account is corroborated by 
Camden, Spencer, Llhuid and Roland. It is certain, that 
whoever wished to perfect himself in Theology, and in the 
other sciences, deemed it necessary to reside in some of 
the literary seminaries of this country. Hence Camden 
quotes the following passage from the Life of Sulgen: — 
" Exemplo patrum commotus amore legendi 
Ivit ad Hibernos, Sophia mirabile claros." 
He alleges, also, that the ancient English even learned 
the form of their letters from the Irish. Indeed the Irish 
language seems to have been formerly held in considera- 
ble repute, even by British monarchs ; for when Aidan 
preached in that tongue to the Northumbrians, King 
Oswin himself interpreted his discourse to the people. 
When any learned man on the continent had disappeared, 
it was generally said of him — " Amandatus est ad discipli- 
nam in Hibfmia." Aldelm, an author of the seventh cen- 
tury, the very first of the English nation who wrote Latin 
poetry, was a pupil of the Hibernian Scot, Maidulph, as 
Camden testifies. Aigilbert, the first bishop of the West- 
ern Saxons, and afterwards bishop of Paris, and Alfred, 
king of Northumberland, were educated in Ireland. 

The sciences and liberal arts, taught in the Irish col- 
leges were Theology, Grammar, Rhetoric, Logic, Arith- 
metic, Music, Geometry and Astronomy. 

The study of their vernacular tongue was not neglected 
by Irish scholars. A glossary of that language was writ- 
ten by Cormack Mac Cuillionain, king of Monster and 
bishop of Cashel, who was slain at the battle of Bealach 
Muchna, A. D. 908. A \ery ancient copy of this work, 
on vellum, is deposited in the library of Sir William Be- 
tham, and another in the collection of the learned Irish 
lexicographer, Edward Reilly. There is some probability 
that the ancient Danes, as well as the Saxons, acquired 
their knowledge of letters from Ireland ; and Wormius 
admits that his countrymen have an old alphabet called 
Ira Letur, or Irlandorum Literae. 

To Hibernian Scots, the literati of Europe owe the in- 
troduction of scholastic divinity, and the application of 
philosophic reasoning to illustrate the doctrines of theo- 
logy, as we learn from the works of Benedict, abbot of 
Aniam, in Languedoc, a writer of the eighth century. 

Giraldus Cambrensis (no favourer of the Irish) seems 
to have been quite enraptured with their music, which 
was taught scientifically in their colleges. Their skill, he 
says, was " incomparably superior to that of any other 
nation." 

The Irish literati of the middle ages did not confine 
their useful labours to their own colleges, but formed va- 
rious literary, hospitable and religious establishments, in 
foreign countries. In the council of Meaux, A. D. 845, 
it was decreed that complaints should be made to the 
king of the ruin of hospitable houses, particularly of those 
°f the Irish nation, founded by benevolent natives of that 
country* In the seventh century, Columban, an Irishman, 
founded the abbey of Luxevil, in Burgundy — a second at 
Fontanelle— and a third at Bobio, near Naples. Gall, 
another Hibernian, founded the abbey of Stinace, or 
Atioaha, near the like Constance. In the giath century, 



Columba, the Irish Culdee, founded the famous monas- 
tery of Hi, or Iona, and converted the Picts.— Arbogast, 
an Hibernian Scot, about the year 646, founded an pratory 
in Alsace, where Hagenau was afterwards built. Mai- 
dulph erected the monastery of Ingleborne, where, about 
the year 676, he instructed the English youth in classic 
literature. Fursey founded a monastery at Cnobersburgh, 
now Burgh castle, in Suffolk, about the year 657, and 
shortly afterwards, the abbey of Luigni, in the dlqGp&e of 
Paris. He died on the 10th of January, 648. It is un- 
necessary to pursue this subject further. We may, how- 
ever, remind onr readers that Chailemagne, of France, 
placed the university of Paris and that of Ticinum, (i. e. 
Pavia,) the two first formed establishments of the kind on 
the continent of Europe, under the care of two Irishmen, 
Albin and Clements, as best qualified to preside over in- 
stitutions, at once so novel and so useful. 

In the immediate neighbourhood of the city are several 
very extensive public walks, well planted, and judiciously 
laid out. To those in the primate's domain admission 
may be gained by obtaining a ticket from his agent — while 
to the grounds belonging to Captain Aigeo,and Leonard 
Dobbin, Esq. M.P. thepublic have freeadmittance without 
any ticket, or leave asked or given — a line of conduct 
well worthy of imitation by gentlemen in every part of 
the country, and well calculated to induce kindly feeling 
between the various classes of the community. The fol- 
lowing description of the walks in Mr. Dobbin's ground 
we extract from an article published some time since in a 
Belfast paper : 

dobbin's valley. 

The Irish tourist who keeps the highway loses much of 
the beauty of the country; and I would advise the tra- 
veller to Armagh to turn in at the handsome gate which 
stands on the left, on his approach to that city, by the 
Richhill road. Should the elegant little lodge and neat 
planting invite him into the valley, the clack of the mill 
will soon lead him down to the river; and there is little 
probability of his turning on his step till he winds round 
the lake, into which an artificial embankment has widened 
the Avonmore — now sauntering down straight alleys of 
closely planted firs and larches, through whose embower- 
ings the sun can scarcely penetrate — now bursting out 
into the lake and open lawn, and again winding along 
close by the bed of the rocky stream, pendent over which 
are the entwining branches of trees of various kinds, 
springing from rocks that scarce seem to afford sufficient 
soil for the nurture of the moss and the wild flowers with 
which they are enamelled. The stranger will scarcely 
credit that all the variety can be contained in the scope 
of ground which, on ascending any of the neighbouring 
eminences, he may see beneath him. His surprise will be- 
nothing diminished on being told that a few years ago 
this spot, now so beautiful, presented nothing but a rude 
glen, with a little stream idly brawling among rocks and 
briars. These natural advantages, which a taste less re- 
fined and accurate would altogether have overlooked, 
have been beautified by the owner almost into a fairy 
land ; and with a liberality which reflects on him the 
highest credit, the grounds have been thrown open to the 
public. Were a desire to embalm his memory the object 
this gentleman had in view, he could not have hit upon a 
more infallible expedient. Long after he is gathered to 
his fathers will this valley be called by his name. Asso- 
ciated as it is with the sunniest hours of their existence, 
the youngest of those who now roam through its laby- 
rinths will often make it the theme of their discourse in 
the evening of their days, even though time and neglect 
should long before have reduced the place to its original 
wildness. 

At the time in which! visited this valley the whole 
scenery appeared to peculiar advantage : heavy torrents 
of rain had swoln the rivulet, for the stream is nothing 
more, although the hyperbole of the aborigines has digni- 
fied it with so magnificent a name— thundering beneath 
a bridge of unplaned fir it poured down a perpendicular 
and artificial fall, and continued its brawling course over 
rocks and stpaes, foaming and chaffing at every little ot* 
structipn. 
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Before the woods in the neighbourhood of Armagh were 
felled, the country abounded with pheasants and wolves, 
and wolf-dogs were to be found in every farm-house. 
There were then few partridges, and neither magpies nor 
frogs in the country. Fynes Moryson, who was in the 
kingdom from 1799 till 1605, says, " Ireland had neither 
singing nightingale, nor chattering pie, nor undermining 
mole, nor black crow, but only crows of mingled colour, 
such as we call Royston crows. They have such plenty 
of pheasants, as I have known sixty served up at one feast, 
and abound much more with raiis, but partridges are some- 
what scarce." At present partridges, black crows, and 
magpies, are numerous ; but pheasants can scarcely be 
found. Wolves, which were indigenous, and thence styled 
by the Irish <e Mae-tir,*'— « son of the earth," have totally 
disappeared, and, we believe, there is not now a wolf-dog 
ir. existence. The late Dr. Robinson, (a pupil of the cele- 
brated Boorhave,) who lived near Tynan, had two immense 
wolf-dogs, which we have seen accompanying' him in the 
year 1779. These were the last remains of the Ulster 
wolf-dogs r but Lord Altamont, since Lord Sli.ao, had 
some wolf-dogs, about twenty years ago, at Westport. 
These are since dead, and the present Lord Sligo has, we 
believe, introduced in their stead a kind of double- nosed 
Greclm water-dogs, larger than Newfoundland dogs; and 



another species which, in head, resembles a wolf, and, ft 
the hinder parts, a fox. Since we have incidentally men- 
tioned some of the animals which formerly abounded in 
Ireland, we may be permitted to add, that the first frog 
which was ever seen in this country made its appear- 
ance in a pasture field near Waterford, about the 
year 1650, and is noticed by Colgan, in a work printed io 
IG47. It had probably been conveyed from England in 
some vessel. It was viewed with horror by the Irish ; but 
it did not continue its species. Frog-spawn was afterwards 
placed, it is said, about the year 1696, in a moist place in 
the college park, Dublin, from which our fields have been 
colonized by these croakers. Formerly there were black 
rats in this country, and brown rats were unknown ; and 
Hollinshead says, " the towne of Ardmagh is an enemie 
to rattes, and if any be brought there, presentlie it dieth, 
which the inhabitants impute to the prayers of St. Pa- 
trick ." — It may be worth remarking, that at the Irish 
feasts, to which Moryson alludes in the above passage, the 
lights used were made of the pith of rushes twisted toge- 
ther, with a small part oi' the skin, to preserve cohesion. 
This was saturated with unctuous matter, and formed into 
a taper about the size of a man's waist, from which issued 
a splendid flame, visible at an immense distance. — iSee 
Annals Donegal, -4. D. 1 j37. 
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P1LLTOVVN. 
We this day present our readers with two views of the 
village of Pilltown, copied from drawings takeu on the 
spot. The one is the hotel and post office of the place, 
as seen from the road ; the other, the market-house and 
street of the hamlet, immediately in front of the inn, and 
a^ it appears from the hall door. There are few neighbour- 
hoods in Ireland which exhibit within a narrow compass, 
tcenery at once so varied and delightful. Nature and art 
have gone hand in hand in its embellishment; and the be- 
nefits to be derived from the residence of a landlord, were 
never more faithfully pourtrayed, than in the village of 
Pilitown. It is situated in the southern part of the county 
oi Kilkenny, on the north side of the river Suir, between 
the city or Waterford and the town of Carrick, three 
miles from the latter, and ten from the former place. 
The principal street is about half a mile in length. The 
Jiouses, mostly of modern construction, have small gar- 



dens of flowers and evergreens in front, enclosed from 
the pathway. The cottages are distinguished for an ex- 
ternal neatness and internal cleanliness, which we very 
seldom see in Ireland. The entire of the village belongs 
to the Ponsonby family, who became possessors of a con- 
siderable tract of the southern portion of the county of 
Kilkenny, besides grants in the counties of Carlow and 
Leitrim, at the time of the Cromwell conquest. The 
splendid demesne of the earls of Bessboro immediately 
adjoins, on which is built the family residence of the 
Ponsonbys. 

The gentleman who filled the responsible office of 
agent to the Bessboro estate, about twenty years ago, was 
a man of considerable taste, in the extended signification 
of the word. He was a iover of pictures, and an encou« 
rager of the fine arts, generally speaking, and was ex* 
tremely anxious to improve and beautify the spot over 
which he had, at the time, an almost absolute controult 



